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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

During the three months' period ending October 10, 1922, there were 
seven additions to the membership roll of the State Historical Society. 
One of these enrolled as a life member, John W. Hancock of Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Six persons became annual members, as follows: Reverend Henry 
Colman, Milwaukee; Walter Distelhorst, Sheboygan; J. H. Kolb, 
Madison; Mrs. Charles J. Mcintosh, Milwaukee; Mrs. E. A. Munz, 
Milwaukee; Robert J. Usher, Chicago, Illinois. 

R. A. Adams of Minneapolis, Minnesota, changed from annual to 
life membership. 

In the Question Box of the March number of this magazine the 
Society published some material relating to the history of Rhinelander. 
We have recently received a communication from William B. Shaw of 
New York City, associate editor of the Review of Reviews, in which he 
gives additional data concerning the early days of that city. It is our 
plan to publish this interesting letter in a future issue of the magazine. 

A notable gift to the Society has been received from W. B. E. 
Shufeldt of Oconomowoc, in a marble reproduction of a Greek statue 
called the "Crouching Venus of the Vatican." With this Mr. Shufeldt 
also presented Henry W. Elkins' oil painting of Mount Shasta, a fine 
example of American landscape art. The Society will hold these gifts 
in trust, hoping the time may soon come when an art gallery may become 
part of the state's public enterprises. 

The Society has received from Mrs. J. A. Watrous of Milwaukee, 
the gift of a considerable number of her husband's papers. A description 
and estimate of the same will appear in a later issue of this magazine. 

BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS 

Although English born, Bishop Fallows, who died in Chicago, 
September 5, was distinctively a Wisconsin man, having come to this 
state while it was still a territory and when he was a lad of thirteen. The 
Fallows farm was twelve miles east of Madison; there young Samuel 
grew up and thence he came to the University, where he graduated in 
1859. After marriage with Lucy Bethia Huntington, he became prin- 
cipal of what was then Galesville University and was there when Lin- 
coln's call to arms thrilled his patriotic spirit. Enlisting in 1862 as 
chaplain, he became in 1864 lieutenant colonel of the Fortieth Infantry 
and the next year colonel of the Forty-ninth, being brevetted brigadier 
general at the close of the war. General Fallows then entered the active 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal church, and was successively pastor 
of two of the largest Milwaukee churches. In 1870 he was elected state 
superintendent of public instruction, and reelected for a second term. 
From 1866 to 1874 he was regent of the State University. In the latter 
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year he became president of Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois, 
where he remained until he entered the Reformed Episcopal church, and 
thereafter made his home in Chicago. His interest in and affection for 
Wisconsin never waned. As the oldest alumnus of the University he 
gave its affairs his heartiest support. A man of universal knowledge and 
deep human sympathies, he touched life at all points of progress, never 
losing in his broad outlook the highest viewpoint. Whatsoever things 
were noble, pure, and of good report appealed to him. No son of Wis- 
consin has done her more honor. His legacy to our Society of his papers 
and correspondence ensures the perpetuation of his memory for genera- 
tions to come. 

JAMBO CREEK MONUMENT 

Somewhat unique and unusual was the dedication on June 11 last, 
of a tablet to Jacques Vieau, known to the Indians as Jambo, who in the 
late eighteenth century had a jackknife fur trade post on a Manitowoc 
County stream. This stream took from him the name of Jambo Creek. 
The Community Club of this place, determined to perpetuate the memory 
of the early trader, arranged for a fine bronze tablet to mark the site 
of the first building in the county. The tablet was unveiled by two great- 
great-granddaughters of the trader, Leona and Ethel Vieau. Addresses 
were delivered by Honorable Emil Baensch, president of the Manitowoc 
County Historical Society, and Dr. Joseph Schafer, our superintendent. 

INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES 

In 1920 the city of Milwaukee presented to the ancient city of 
Strasbourg a tablet commemorating the return of that city to its alle- 
giance to France. In return the mayor of the French city, on behalf of 
his municipality, has this summer given to Milwaukee a facsimile of a 
mediaeval manuscript formerly preserved at Strasbourg, compiled there 
in the twelfth century. This manuscript, called Hortus Delicarum, the 
Garden of Delicacies, is a religious history of the world. It is illustrated 
with miniatures of great beauty. This precious gift will be preserved in 
the public library. 

AN EARLY REPUBLICAN 

The cradle of the Republican party is thought to be Ripon, Wiscon- 
sin, where in the early spring of 1854 meetings were held to protest the 
Nebraska Act, and whence the same year a call issued for a state con- 
vention to form a new party, later called Republican. Among those who 
signed the call was Edwin U. Judd, then Free Soil chairman for the first 
congressional district of Wisconsin. Mr. Judd lately died in the state 
of Washington. Although the Michigan convention for 1854 met a 
few days earlier than that of Wisconsin, Mr. Judd always maintained 
that the initial impetus arose at Ripon, and that the honor of propound- 
ing the name "Republican" belonged to Alvin J. Bovay of that place. 
Mr. Judd was approaching his ninety-seventh birthday; not long before 
his death he received congratulations from President Harding, the 
leader of the party he had helped to found. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ST. MAKY's COLLEGE, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 

St. Mary's College, Prairie du Chien, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation during the week of June 12, 1922. The college 
occupies a portion of the former site of Fort Crawford, erected in 1829 
by Colonel Zachary Taylor and used at interrupted intervals for military 
purposes until 1864. In this year that portion of Fort Crawford Reser- 
vation occupied by the officers' quarters was purchased from the govern- 
ment by Honorable John Lawler, who presented the gift to the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame for the erection of a girls' boarding college, which 
was formally opened in 1872. 

An interesting feature of the golden jubilee celebration was the 
presentation of two original productions — one a pageant written for 
the occasion by a member of the faculty, portraying in six episodes the 
history of Prairie du Chien and St. Mary's. This pageant was staged on 
the east campus, the entire student body participating in the perform- 
ance. The second production was an original play, "The Rose of 
Prairie Town" a story of early social life in the Prairie's pioneer days. It 
was composed by two college students — Margaret Martin, '22, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Adeline Fitzgerald of Lansing, Iowa. 

CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 

A number of Lutheran churches celebrated this summer the several 
anniversaries of their founding. One begun seventy-five years ago was 
the Norwegian church in the village of Keyser, Columbia County, which 
was organized in 1847 by Reverend J. W. C. Dietrichson. The golden 
or fiftieth jubilee was celebrated by St. Paul's Church of Stony Hill, near 
Shawano; by a church of the same name in Prairie Farm Township, 
Barron County; by the Maple Creek church near New London; by the 
Otter Creek church in Iowa County, not far from Dodgeville; by the 
church at Orfordville; and by the Swedish Lutheran church of Sand 
Lake, Polk County. 

Among the Evangelical Lutheran celebrations were those of Salem 
at West Granville, and Immanuel at Theresa, seventy-five years old; 
St. John's at Monroe, and Trinity at Stettin near Marathon, sixty years 
old; the Friedens Kirche of Rosendale and the Trinity Norwegian of 
Norden, fifty years old in August. The year after the Peshtigo fire, was 
begun St. John's Evangelical Church in the town of Grover, several of 
whose members were survivors of the great conflagration. 

A group of emigrants from Lippe, Germany, who settled in the town 
of Herman, Dodge County, founded seventy-five years ago the Imman- 
uel Reformed Church. This event was suitably celebrated last August. 

In Rock County, east of Janesville, a Scotch colony founded in the 
same year the Rock Prairie United Presbyterian Church, which this 
year observed its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Another country parish with an interesting history is the Bethel 
Methodist Episcopal Church not far from Elkhorn, which in August 
held a two days' service of remembrance. One feature of the occasion 
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was music by the choir who first sang in the church at its opening fifty 
years before. 

Likewise the Richmond Methodist church of Walworth County 
attained and celebrated its half-century mark last September. 

The present Cathedral of St. John, seat of the Catholic archbishop- 
ric of Milwaukee, was commenced seventy-five years ago. A memorial 
service was held this summer in honor of the laying of the corner stone 
for this historic edifice. 

One band of the Iroquois Oneida Indians has always affiliated with 
the Episcopal church; their fine church building on Duck Creek was 
struck by lightning July 17, 1920, and entirely destroyed. Nothing 
daunted, their devoted missionary, Reverend William Watson, under- 
took the work of reconstruction. Contributions were sought throughout 
the entire country, and June 11 this faithful band of Indian Christians 
had the pleasure of seeing the consecration of their new thirty-thousand- 
dollar church. Bishop Weller performed the consecration service, one 
feature of which was the exhibition of the first organ brought to Wiscon- 
sin for this church by Eleazar Williams. 

HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES 

The opening of state highway fifteen, which makes a continuous 
cement road from Green Bay to the Illinois border, connecting there with 
Sheridan Drive to Chicago, has evoked reminiscences of the days when 
this route was an Indian trail over which mail was carried on the back of 
a foot runner. Several excellent historical articles on this early road 
have appeared in the state newspapers, under the auspices and author- 
ship of the secretary of the Wisconsin Good Roads Association. 

The new bridge recently completed across Wisconsin River at Sauk 
City replaces the historic toll bridge used there since the time of the 
Civil War. One of the toll collectors still resides near the northern end 
of the bridge, and furnished his reminiscences for the ceremony incident 
to the new bridge's opening. 

AN OSHKOSH BANK 

The pioneers of Wisconsin had a natural distrust of banks. Their 
experiences with the panic of 1837, which occurred at the beginning of 
the territory's peopling, led the first constitutional convention to intro- 
duce an article forever prohibiting any banks in Wisconsin. For this and 
other reasons this first constitution was rejected; nevertheless, when 
Wisconsin became a state (1848) there were few banking institutions in 
our borders. A bank, therefore, which can show seventy years of opera- 
tion in Wisconsin is an historical institution. The old Commercial 
National Bank of Oshkosh commemorated this year its seventieth birth- 
day. It was organized with a capital of four thousand dollars and char- 
tered before Oshkosh became a city. Through all the years, with many 
changes, the organization has maintained a continuous existence, and 
has had no small share in the upbuilding of the "Sawdust City." 

The last number of our magazine featured several articles on early 
Platteville. As supplementary material on the same subject we note the 
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Autobiography of Frederick G. Hollman. Hollman was born in Germany, 
came to America in 1819 as one of the Vandalia, Illinois, colony of 
Germans. In 1827 he sought the lead mines, and the next year began 
mining at Platteville, which became his permanent home. At his death, 
which occurred in 1875, he left a manuscript account of his life which is 
now published by R. I. Dugdale. It furnishes many detailed and 
interesting data on the founding and founders of this early mining town. 

THE JENKIN LLOYD JONES PARK 

Sunday, October 1, a large concourse of people gathered at Tower 
Hill on Wisconsin River to dedicate the new state park. It is believed 
that five thousand or more people concentrated at this place, on this 
beautiful autumn day, to pay tribute to the historical setting, and to the 
continued influence of the prominent man for whom the park is named. 
The exercises were in charge of Miss Lutie Stearns, chairman. Reverend 
John Favill of Lake Mills offered the dedicatory prayer. The historical 
background was interestingly described by Dr. Joseph Schafer, super- 
intendent of our Society, himself a native of the region in which Tower 
Hill stands. He described the early lead mining interests of southwest 
Wisconsin, and the importance of a manufactory for shot near the mines. 
He told of the old shot tower on the hill, older than the territory of 
Wisconsin itself; of the building of Old Helena before 1832 and its 
destruction in the Black Hawk War; of the waning of the importance of 
shot making, and the final abandonment of the old tower. Zona Gale 
was chosen to speak of the personality of Reverend Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
and his influence on the state, nation, and humanity. It was his wish 
that this site, replete with historic associations, where were held under 
his auspices for many years congresses on social welfare, should be given 
to the state. His widow and other members of the Tower Hill Associa- 
tion have made this possible. Mrs. Annie Laurie Kelley of Chicago 
made the presentation of the gift, which was graciously accepted by 
Governor Blaine and C. L. Harrington of the Conservation Commission. 
Mrs. Clancy gave the neighborhood pledge; and the interesting area of 
some fifty-five acres, commanding one of the finest views on the river, 
became a part of the treasures of the state. This account is condensed 
from the description by Curator H. E. Cole in his paper the Baraboo 
Weekly News. 

THE HOARD MEMORIAL 

Several years ago, while Governor Hoard was still among us, a 
group of agricultural leaders planned a memorial to him as the founder 
of modern dairying. The World War delayed the consummation of this 
idea, and meanwhile the Governor himself died, not, however, before he 
had been visited by the sculptor Gutzon Borglum, who was chosen to 
portray the veteran dairyman. 

February 3 of the present year, dedication exercises were held on the 
agricultural campus and the statue accepted for the University and the 
state by President Edward A. Birge. Appreciations of the subject were 
given by dairymen from the neighboring states of Michigan and Iowa. 
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Because of the rigor of the weather the statue was not set in place until 
somewhat later. It now stands at the head of Agricultural Mall, in a 
setting of much dignity and originality formed of Wisconsin crystalline 
white stone. As one of the first memorials dedicated to an agricultural 
benefactor, as well as a tribute to one of the outstanding governors of our 
state, this statue is a noteworthy and deserved tribute. 

MUSEUM NOTES 

On the occasion of the reunion of the famous Thirty-second Division 
veterans, held in Madison, August 26-29, the Historical Museum pre- 
pared a very extensive exhibit of World War materials. Twenty-two 
cases of specimens preserved as mementos of this great international 
struggle were shown in addition to the large permanent collection already 
installed. A selected group of the most interesting and attractive of 
the American and foreign war posters and a large collection of the war 
maps of the Allied armies and of the Germans were displayed on screens 
and on the museum walls. Hundreds of veterans and their friends visited 
the museum during the reunion to view these exhibits, all of which were 
greatly appreciated. As a result of this special recognition of the high 
regard in which the veterans are held by the state, many additions to 
the historical collections are being received from the soldiers and their 
friends. 

The annual historical excursion of University summer session 
students was this year conducted by the Historical Museum on July 8, 
about 250 men and women participating. Three large steamers con- 
veyed the party to Bernard's Park on the north shore of Lake Mendota, 
from which point the company hiked to the State Hospital grounds. 
Here the huge Indian bird and quadruped shaped Indian mounds pre- 
served on the lawn were viewed, and a talk on these was given by Mr. 
Brown. A return was then made to the park, where a picnic luncheon 
was partaken of. From this point the excursionists were conveyed by 
boat to West Point on the northwest shore of the lake. Here, on the 
site of the early Madison paper "City of the Four Lakes," Miss Kellogg 
talked on the early history of the region. Before returning to the city 
another halt was made at Merrill Springs, where the fine Indian mounds 
and other remains on the grounds of the Black Hawk Country Club and 
adjoining properties were viewed. 

On the evening of July 13, 350 students of the University summer 
session and numerous visitors gathered on Lincoln Terrace on the upper 
campus, to participate in a folklore meeting held under the direction of 
the Historical Museum. The speakers on this occasion were Louise P. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Smiley P. Blanton, Professor Louis B. Wolfenson, Rev- 
erend Francis S. Dayton, Mrs. Georginia J. Kepke, Mr. S. E. Lathrop, 
and Charles E. Brown. The examples of the folklore of the American 
Indian and negro, of the Wisconsin lumberjacks and rivermen, were 
greatly appreciated by the large audience of school teachers and others. 
These outdoor folklore meetings, the first of which was held on Muir 
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Knoll six years ago, have become a distinctive feature of the summer 
session. For two years past folklore literature, for which there has been 
a large demand, has been printed for distribution at these meetings. 

On July 4, the museum conducted a similar historical excursion of 
about fifty clergymen in attendance at the University Rural Ministers' 
Conference course, to see the Indian remains on the State Hospital 
grounds and Farwell Point. 

Plans are under way for marking with descriptive metal tablets 
a number of Indian effigy mounds now preserved in Burrows Park on 
the east shore of Lake Mendota and in the two small but attractive city 
parks, Hudson and Elmside, on the north shore of Lake Monona. Metal 
tablets will also be placed, by order of the University Board of Regents, 
on three additional groups of mounds on the University grounds in the 
grove, at the rustic bridge, and on Eagle Heights. At Fox Lake two 
large linear mounds preserved on Franks' Point are being marked. 
Three interesting Indian mounds — an oval, a tapering linear, and a 
bird effigy — are preserved on the grounds of the Bible Institute, on the 
south shore of Green Lake. These are to be marked with a bronze 
tablet. At Avoca a linear mound has been preserved in a public park. 
At Lake Emily, near Amherst Junction, a fine group of burial mounds 
has been saved from destruction by being included in the new county 
farm. At Wisconsin Rapids and Nekoosa the preservation of several 
groups of local mounds is receiving the attention of the women's clubs 
and the D. A. R. Mutilated mounds on the State Hospital grounds and 
on the grounds of the new Soldiers' Memorial Hospital, both at Mendota, 
are being restored under the supervision of the Historical Museum. 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society has published a "Summary of 
the Archeology of Western Sauk County," by H. E. Cole of Baraboo. 
This contains a full description of the Indian camp and village sites, 
planting grounds, burial places, mounds, and trails in fourteen town- 
ships, and is illustrated with plates, diagrams, and a map. Altogether, 
135 mounds were located during this survey. Among the most noted of 
those that have been destroyed were the man mounds at La Valle and an 
octagonal enclosure at Dellona. A description of the Indian remains in 
eastern Sauk County was published by Dr. A. B. Stout in 1906. 

Between the dates of July 17 and August 4, Charles E. Brown, chief 
of the Historical Museum, made an eastern trip, visiting over thirty 
large and small museums in Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, and other places. These included 
historical, art, natural history, anthropological, and special museums. 
At Rochester he also viewed the valuable private collection of Alvin H. 
Dewey. While in Philadelphia, with Charles R. Toothaker, curator of 
the Commercial Museum, he made a trip to Doylestown to view the 
historial museum located there, probably unique in its class in the 
United States. 

Adjutant General Holway has placed in the care of the Historical 
Museum the battle flags of the Thirty-second Division, A. E. F. These 
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flags are eight in number and include those of the 107th Engineers, 120th 
and 121st Field Artillery, 119th and 121st Machine Gun Battalions, the 
127th and 128th Infantry, and the Headquarters flag. They are now 
installed in a wall case in the museum corridor. 

The Historical Museum has received during the last quarter many 
gifts of specimens. Coins and paper money have been presented by 
Mary Stephens, Alice Jackson, Lowell J. Ragatz, A. J. Vinje, and 
Mrs. A. L. Sanborn of Madison; by H. E. Cole, Baraboo, and W. B. E. 
Shufeldt, Oconomowoc. 'Mrs. E. fi. Van Ostrand, Madison, has given a 
series of old political and other badges; and Mrs. Emma M. LaClear, a 
trunk used in the Civil War by Lieutenant James Mills, of Company E, 
Fifth Wisconsin Infantry. The University of Wisconsin has presented a 
gravestone from the earliest Madison burying ground, once located where 
Bascom Hall now stands on the top of University Hill. This bears the 
inscription "Erected to the Memory of Samuel Warren of Middlesex, 
England, who was killed by lightning, June 13 [or 15], 1838. Aged 
26 years." Warren's was the second death in Madison. The stone was 
recovered this year in improving the roadway in front of Bascom Hall. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Superintendent Joseph Schafer ("The Yankee and the Teuton in 
Wisconsin") presents a paper read November 13 before the Madison 
Literary Society. 

Dr. Samuel Plantz ("Lawrence College") has been the head of that 
institution since 1894, having had the longest term of office of any of its 
presidents. 

General Charles King ("Memories of a Busy Life") is one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of Wisconsin's authors and soldier citi- 
zens. General King's devotion to his boyhood home is evidenced in the 
pages of his article. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg ("The Electric Light System at Appleton"), 
senior research associate of the Society, wrote this paper at the request 
of Curator John G. D. Mack, state engineer. She has been aided therein 
by eminent Edisonians in both the East and the West, among whom are 
T. Commerford Martin, Charles E. Neil, William E. Keily, John N. 
Cadby, and A. C. Langstedt. 

Doane Robinson ("Beaver Creek Valley, Monroe County") is a 
native of the Wisconsin locality he describes. Since 1908 he has been 
secretary and superintendent of the South Dakota Department of 
History. 



